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DISCUSSED IN THIS SERIES OF "NOTES AND QUERIES" ARE 
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NZOnO* HELPFUL in UnDERSTAND iNO NEORO iuentitv tc tuc 
EXPRESSION BY NEORO AUTHORS OF ThEIR NEGATIVE IDENTITY 
(INVISIBILITY, NAMELESSNcSS, AND FACELESSNESS) , INTERPRETED 
HERE AS A DEMAND TO BE HEARD, SEEN, RECOON I ZED, AND FACED AS 
INDIVIDUALS RATHER THAN AS MEN MARKED BY THEIR COLOR AND 
STEREOTYPES, THESE AUTHORS ARE SEEN TO BE TRY INO TO LIBERATE 
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CAN BE DEFINED ONLY IN TERMS OF HIS DEFENSIVE ADJUSTMENT TO 
THE DOMINANT WHITE MAJORITY, IT IS FELT THAT IT IS FROM THE 
"WIDER" ASPECTS OF IDENTITY AVAILABLE THROUOHOUT THE CULTURE 
THAT THE NEORO WILL FIND HIS OWN IDENTITY, (JL) 
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Introductory Remark 

The following notes represent an expansion of f wwarl-c «« 
concept ct identity Trlneii I was asked to make in November 1964 at 
the meeting' of the committee gathered to plan the current issues of 
Daedalus on the Negro American. Shortly after that meeting, I un- 
dertook a trip abroad in ord» to interview the surviving witnesses 
and to study the remaining documents of what seemed, when the 
study was first planned, a long-past episode in a faraway country, 
namely, one of Gandhi’s nonviolent campaigns. I am now returning 
to my fragmentary contribution to this symposium for the very rea- 
son that the concept or at least the term id^tity seems not only to 
have pervaded the literature on the Negro revolution in this coun- 
try, but also to have come to represent in India (and in other 
countries) something in the psydiological core of the revolution of 
the cjplored races and natirms who seek irmer as well as outer eman- 
c^tion from colonial rule and from the remnants of colonial pat- 
terns of thought Whoi, fm: example, Nehru said (as I have been 
told) that *‘Candhi gave India an identity,” he obviously put the 
. ytenn into the center of that development of a nonviolent technique, 
Tboth religious and political, by wUch Gandhi strove to enhance a 
unique unity among Indians while insisting on thdr complete au- 
tonomy wi&in the British Empire. But what did Nehru mean? 

R P. Warren, in his Who Speaks for the Negro? reacts to the 
first (but by no means last) mention of the word by one of his in- 
formants with the exclaination: 



I seize the word identity. It is a key word. You hear it over and over 
again. On this word will focus, oTouu d this word will coagulate, a dozen 
issues, shifting, shading into each other. Alienated from the world to 
wFdch he is bom and from the couctrv of wnich he is a citizen, yet 
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surrounded by the sucx^sful r'alues of that world, and country, how can 
the Negro denne himself?*^ 

Usually, the term is used without explanation as if it were obvious 
what it means; and, indeed, faddish as the word has become, it has 
iilso come to mean to many something both profound and un« 
irathomable. 

Social acicntioto oomctuncs attempt to maxe it more concrete* 
However, if they do not quickly equate it with the strangely 
pat question “Who am I? * they make such words as “identity crisis," 

inff. For the sake of lo<»is'al or experimental maneuverabilitv ( and in 

i--' _ A. 0 - 

order to keep in good academic company) they try to treat these 
terms as matters of social roles, personal traits, or conscious self- 
images, shunning the less manageable and the less obscure (and 
often more sinister) implications of the concept. Its use has, in fact, 
become so indiscrimiriate that the other day a German reviewer ( of 
a new edition of my first book in which I first used the term in the 
omtezt of psychoanalytic ego theory) called the concept the pet 
subject -of the arnerihiniscke Popularpsychologie. As we might say 
in American popular psychology: that does it. I return to the sub- 
ject because (in spite of slogan-like misuse and lip service) it does 
seem to speak to the condition of many s^ious observers at this 
juncture of history. I will try to explain some of its dimoisions and 
relate them to what can only be approximate illustrations from race* 
relaticms. I will claim no further status for this efiFort than “notes 
and queries”* within a symposium, that is, in a context in wnich 
what will be referred to here as a revolution of awareness can be 
seen against the background of what Gandhi c^ed the “four-fold 
ruin" wrought by political and economic as well as cultural and 
spiritual degradation; for surely, power, or at least the power to 
choose, is vitally related to identity. In this context, I shall empha- 
size rather than minimize the alternatives and controversies, the 
ambiguities and ambivalences concerning various aspects of the 
identity issue. 

I. Individual and Communal 

At a time when the term identity refers, more often than not, to 
a more or If&s desperate quest, or even (as in the case of the Negro 
American) to something mostly n^ative or absent (“invisible," 
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inaudible.” “unnamed”), it may be weU to introduce the subject 
with quotations from^ two men who asserted strcngiy what identity 
*ceis like vheu you become aware of it. My two witnesses are the 
bearded and patriarchal founding fathers of the land of psychology 
on which this writer s thinking o^i identity is based. As a subjective 
sense of an invigorating sameness and continuity, what I would 
call a sense of identity seems to me best described bv William 
James in a letter to his wif& “A man s character,” be v.rJic, “is dL- 
cemiblft in the mental or moial aiUtude in which, when it came 
uj^n mm, he felt himself most deeply and intensely active and 
alive. At such — ments there ia a voice inaidc ohich apeaka and 
says; This is the real mef* ” Such experi^ce always includes 



an element of active tension, of holding my own, as it were, and trustint 
outward thmgs to perform their part so as to make it a full harmony, but 
wAout any guenanty that they wifl. Make it a guaranty-and the atti- 
tude immediately becomes to my consciousness stagnant and stingless. 
Take away the guaranty, and I feel (provided I am uberhaupt in 
vigorous omdition) a sort of deep enthusiastic bliss, of bitter willingness 
to ^ and suffCT anything ... and which, although it is a mere moS or 
em^on to which I give no form in words, authenticates itself to me 

M the deepest principle of all active and theoretic determination which 
I possess. . . ^ 



J^es uses the word “character,” but I am taking the Kberty of 
clauiMg that he describes what today we would call a sense of 
identity, and that he does so in a way which can in principle be ex- 
perienced by any man. To him it is both mental and moral (the last 
a word also often swallowed up by ours); and he experiences it as 
wmething that “comes upon you” as a re-cognition, almost as a sur- 
prise rather than as something strenuously “quested” after. It is an 
•^ve tension (rather than a paralyzing question)— a tension 
which, furthermore, must create a challenge “without guaranty” 
rather tiian one dissipated in a clamor for certainty. But let us re- 
m^ber in passing that James was in his thirties when he wrote 
this, that he had faced and articulated an “identity crisis" of honest 
and desperate depth, and that he became the Psychologist- 
Philosopher of American Pragmatism only after having attempted 

to integrate other cultural, philosophic, and professional identitv 
elanents.* ^ 

One can study in James’ life history the emergence of a “‘’elf- 
made identity in a new and expansive civilization. But for a state- 
ment of that unity of personal and cuUural identity which is rooted 
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in an ancient people’s fate »v'e tnm to Sigmund Freud. In an ad- 
dress to the Society* of B’nai B nth in Vienna in 1926 he said: 

What bound me to Jewry was (I am ashamed to admit) neither faith 
nor naliuuM pride, for I beve alv/sys an unbeliever and was brought 
up without any religion though not without a respect tor whai uic ccSed 
the "ethical'’ standa^ of human civilization. 

Whenever I felt an inclinaticn to national enthusiasm I strove to suppress 
it as being harmful and wrong, alarmed by the warning examples of the 
peoples among whom we Jews live. But plenty of other things remained 
over to make the attraction of Jewry and Jews irresistible — many obsci^e 
cmoticual forces, which were the more powerful the i6ss uUcy cuuio oe 
expressed in words, as well as a clear consciousness of inner identity, the 
safe jjilva\;y ui a uuuunou meiuai cuiiauudiuu. /xuu ucyuiiu tins tnere waS 
a perception tihat it '.vas tc my Jc’.visb nature alone that I cv.'cd two 
characteristics that bad become indispensable to me in the difficult course 
of my Kfe. Because I was a Jew I found myself free from many prejudices 
which restricted others in the use of their intellect; and as a Jew I was 
prepared to join the Opposition and to do wdthout agreement with the 
"compact majority.”* 

No translation ever does justice to the grandiose choice of v*ords in 
Freuds German original. “Obscure emotionai forces" sxe “dtinJde 
Gefuehlsmaechte’^ ; the “safe privacy of a common mental construc- 
tion” is “die Heimlichkeit der inneren Konsfruktion”— not just “men- 
tal,” dien, and certainly not “private,” but a deep comraunality 
known only to those who share in it 

This quotation takes on new meaning in the i;ortext for \vliich 
this is written, for this “consciousness of inner ideiitity” includes a 
sense of bitter pride preserved by a dispersed and often despised 
people throughout a long history of alternating persecution and re- 
establishment. It is anchored in a partiailar (here intellectual) gift 
which had victoriously emerged from the suppression of other op- 
portunities. At the same time, it should not be overlooked (for we 
win need to refer back to it later) that this positive identity is seen 
against the background of a negative counterpart in all “the peo- 
ples among whom we Jews live,” namely, “prejudices which re- 
strict others in Ae use of their intellect.” Identity here is one aspect 
of the stniKSIc for ethnic survival: one person’s or group’s identity 
may be relative to another’s; and identity awareness may nave in do 
wiA matters of an inner emancipation from a more dominant 
identity, such as the “compact majority.” An exquisite triumph is 
suggested in the claim that the same historical development which 
restricted the prejudiced in the free use of their intellect made 
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Aose discriminated against freer and sturdier in inleilertuai mat- 
ters. 

statements ( and the life-histories behind them) serve 
to establish a first dimenjion of identity which immediately helps 
to eyto why it is so tenacicvs and yet so hard to j;rasp: for here 
we deal with something which can be experienced ajj “identical” in 
the core ^ the individual and yet also identical in the core of a 

communal culture, and which is, in fact, the identity of those two 
identities. 

But we con also see that this is a matter of grotvth, both per- 
sonal and communal. For a mature psychosodal iueiiiity presup- 
i'cscs a community of people whose traditional valma become sig- 
nihcant to cue groining person even as his growth and his gifts 
Msume relevance for them. Mere “roles” which can be “played” 
mterchangeably are not suflSdent; only an integration of roles which 
forter mdividual vitality within a vital trend in the existing or de- 
velopmg social order can support identities. (We may speak, then, 

of a complementarity of an inner synthesis in the mdividual and of 
role integration in his group. ) 

In all their poetic spontaneity ' ^ ese two statements prove to be 
the product of trained minds and therefore exemplify the main di- 
mensions of a positive sense of identity almost s>^stematica!ly: from 
one could proceed in a number of directions. But since these 
utterances are taken not from theoretical works, but from special 
communications (a letter to his wife frmn a man who married late- 
an adless to his “brothers” by an observer long isolated in hfr 
field). It would seem most fitting now to quote corresponding voices 
^ng Negr^. But the mere contemplation of the task reveals two 
diifaculhes. The corresponding statements of Negro authors are 
rauched m tei^ so negative that they at first suggest an absence 
<rf identity or the prevalence of what we will call negative identity 
elements. From Du Bois’ famous passage (quoted in Myrdal’s intrc^ 
ucbon to Dark Ghmo)* on the inaudible Negro, we would be 
led to Baldwins and Ellisons very titles suggesting invisibUity, 
mmelessness, facelessness. But I would not approach these themS 
“ t P^tive expression of the Negro American’s sense of 
notedy-ness, a social role which, God knows, was his heritage 
Rather, I would tend to interpret the desperate and yet determin^ 
pre-occupation with mvisibility on the part of these creative men as 
a dem^d to be heard and seen, recognized and faced as individ- 
uals wUh a choice rattier than as men marked by ’ 
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superficially visible, namely, their color (and by tlie stereotypes 
which go with it). In a haunting way they defend an (jxisting but in 
seme ays voiceles<! identity against the stereotypes which hide it 
They are involved in a battle to reconquer for their j xjople, but first 
of all (as writers must) for themselves, what Vann Woodward calls 
a “surrendered identity.” I like this term becaus^j it c i; es not assume 
total absence as many contoporary writings do, s -iuciliing to be 
searrhed fer and founu, to be granted or given, tc be created or 
fabricated, but someil.Ir.g to be liberated. ri.Js will if,e emphasized 
in this paper because I consider it to be an actuality, and thus the 
only bridge frwn past to future. 

I almost quoted Ellison as saying that his writing' was indeed an 
attempt to transcend as the blues transcended the: painful condi- 
tions with which they deal” But I stopped myself; iiwid now I have 
quoted him to show up a second difficulty. Except for extraordinary 
moments of lucidity, aU self-images and images of otherness (and, 
yes, even the blues) change their connotation kalei( lloscopicaUy be- 
fore our eyes and in our discussions; and no writer of today can 
escape this. To have something to hold on to, we aU use stereo- 
types tempo^y endowed with ideological connobiltions which are 
a mea^e of Negro or white distance from the thoughtless accom- 
modation to the postslavery period from which we j ure all emerging. 
What before was a more unconsdous mixture of guilt and fe^ on 
the white siue, ana a suxture of hats and fear on the other, is now 
being replaced by the more conscious and yet not always more 
practical, sentoents of remorse and mistrust. We ] i.ive, at the mo- 
ment, no choice but to live with those stereotypes aii:d these affects; 
confrontation wm disprove some of them, history dissolve others. In 
the meantime, it may be helpful to bring some cor cepts to bear on 

this problem so that the kaleidoscope may reveal pi nl terns as well as 
bewildering dtunges. 



II. Conscious and Unconscious 

A “sense of identity” obviously has conscious asj:i(«ts, such as the 
experience of an increased unity of the physical ami mental, moral 
and sensual sdves, and of a oneness in the way one experiences 
oneself and the way others seem to experience us. ,3ut this process 
can also be visible to others, for he who “knows v' here he is going 
and who is going with him” demonstrates an unmistakable, tf not 
always easily uefinable, unity and radiance of appi'uu'ance, physiog* 
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nomic as well as postural. And yet, just wh«i a person, to all ap- 
pearances, seems to “find himself,” he can also be said to be “losing 
himself” in new tasks and afiBliations. He transcends identity-con- 
sciousness; and this is surely so in the early days of any revolution 
and was so in the case of the young of the Negro revolution who 
found them«!plvpA! and in (act, found their gcneratiou iu ihe very 
decision to lose themselves (as weU as all guaranty) in the inten- 
sity of the struggle. Here identity-consciousness is absorbed in ac- 
tuality. Tlicie lire vivid and movina a^crintions of th1«; state fnone 
more so than in Howard Zinns account of the early days of 
SNCC).'^ Afterwards, no doubt, these at first anonymous heroes 
faced redoubled self-consciousness, a kind of double-take on the 
stage of history. Conversely, Negroes who must now prove thon- 
selves in the sober light of a more integrated day cannot escape a 
self-consciousness which is apt to interfere with the happiness of 
finding or losing oneself: there are and there will be the martyrs of 
self-chosen or accidentally aggravated identity-cmrsciousness, who 
must sacrifice the iimocent unity of living to a revolutionary aware- 
ness. 

But the core of that iima: unification called identity is at best 
(as we psychoanalysts would say) pre-CGnscious^ that is, accessible 
only to musings at moments of special awareness or to the revela- 
tory experiences of intuitive writers. Mostly it is unconscious and 
even ' repressed, and hereby related to all those ijncoT-scio*’? coo= 
flicts to which only psychoanalysis has found a methodical access. 
Thus the concept not only is difBcult to work with; it also arouses 
deep-seated “resistances,” which must be pointed out not in the 
hope of doing away with them (for they are an intricate and insur- 
mountable part of the problem of human awareness), but in order 
to get acquainted with a shadow which will al\ 'ays follow us. 

“Resistance” is a term from psychoanalytic treatment proper. 
Tl^ere it indicates a “technical” problem met with in the therapeu- 
tic attempt to induce an individual to recognize the nature (or 
sometimes the very fact) of his illness, to describe his thoughts 
freely, and to accept the interpretations given to him. But the term 
has also been used in a wido: sense in order Vo characterize a gen- 
eral resistance to psychoanalytic insights or, indeed, to “psydiic re- 
ality” itself. However, the widespread acc^eptance of psychoanaly- 
sis (or of what Freud is understood to have said or is reported to 
have said) and the freer commission of sexual and verbal acts, the 
omission of which IS Tlf>W considered to be a SViuliujiii r«iife.vNiOi'i. 
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have not done away with a more fundamental aspect of “resistance, 
for it concerns the relation of man’s awareness to his need for a free 
will, and suuicililiig in the core of mans identity. This resist- 
ance can come to awareness in vague discomfort, often the more 
<TfV> rr r\rt cm iT>fpriP'<ct in enhe^htenment I 

1. If unconscious determinants should, indeed, prove operative 
in our very sense of self and in the very pathos of our values, does 

, - - - ... . . 1 £ Ml 

this not carry tne matter or aetermmanc.'' to fcl J^VUIV VV JJA 

and moral choice would seem to be illusory? 

2. If a man’s individual identity is said to be linked to com- 
munal identities, are we not faced with another crypto-Mandsm 
which makes man’s very sense of destiny a blind function of the 



dialectics of history? 

3. And if such unconscious determinants could, indeed, be dem- 
onstrated, is such awareness good for us? 

Philosophers, no doubt, have answers to these questions, which 
recur in the reactions of the best-trained students when faced some- 
what more systematically with insights wh they otherwise de- 
vour eagerly in a non-systematic mixture of paperbacks.® But it must 
be clear that nobody can escape these questions which are really 
onl’ part of a wider trend in the scrutiny of human motivation 
ranging from Darwin’s discovery of our evolutionary animal an- 
cestry and Marx’s uncovery of class-bound behavior, to Freud’s 
systematic exploration of the unconscious. The preoccupation with 
identity, therefore, may be seen not only as a symptom of “aliena- 
tion,” but also as a corrective trend in psychosocial evolu- 
tion. It may be for this reason that revolutionary writers and writers 
from national and ethnic minority groups (like the Irish expatrioti 
or our Negro and Jewish writers) have become the artistic spokes- 
men and prophets of identity confusion. Artistic creation, as pointed 
out, goes beyond complaint and exposure; it includes the moral de- 
cision that a certain painful identity-consciousness may have to be 
tolerated in order to provide the conscience of man with a critique 
of conditions, with the insight and with the conceptions necessary 
to heal himself of what most deeply divides and threatens him, 
namely, his division into what we wiU caU pseudo-species. 

In this new literature, pie-conscious processes are faced and 
unconscious ones symbolized in a way which often resembles the 
process of psycho-analysis; but the “case” is transcended by human 
revolt, the inner realignment by intense contact with historical ac- 
tuality. And, in the end, are these writers not proclaiming also an 
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es^Hal superiority of identity-in-tonr.ent over those 
Which reel as safe and r^note as a suburban home? 

What is at st^e here is nothing less than the realization of the 
ract^and the obUgadon of man’s spedeshood. Great religious lead- 
eis nave atieuipted to break through the resistances affainsr this 
awarenea, but their churches have tended to join rather "than shun 
the dwelopment which we have in mind here, namely, man’s deep- 
seated conviction that some providence has made his tribe 
or c ass caste, or rohgioi, "uaiurajiy superior to others. This seems 
;u ue part ot a psychosocial evoluUon by which he has developed 
into pseudo-species. This fact is, of comse, rooted in tribal pw- 
c oogy and based on all the evolutionaiy changes which brought 
^ut man. Among; these is h& prolonged childhood during wh^ 
fte nwbom, naturally” bom to be the most “generalist” a^al of 

cial,^ ®‘J“P'“We to imdely differing environments, becomes spe- 
as a member of a human group witli its complex inteipL 

deZ, r “u “ environment. He becomeT J 

doctrmated, then, with the conviction that his “species” alone was 

p Wd by an ^-vrise deity, created in a special cosmic event, and 
appomted by hstoiy to guard the only genuine version of human- 
ity under leadership of elect Elites and leaders. “Pseudo” sue- 
gests pseudologi^ a fom of lying with at least transitory convil 

^b^H T”* P™8tess has swept him along in a 

rombm^on of developments in which it seems hard to blig to 
W what rationality and humanity he can muster against i!l..lc, 
m^reiuth^ no longer deserving of the name mythology. I mean, 

rf «^s^ 4at dangerous combination of technoIogical^eciaS 
to (mcludmg ivrapomy), moral righteousness, and what^ may 
^ the temtouobty of ideuHty. aU of which make hondnem honl 
^ lupnm far exc^g anything typical for wolves among wolves 
Fm m^ ,s not only apt to lose aU sense of species, but al^ to turn 
on another mb^up with a ferocity generally alien to the “sod-1” 
^al world and, of course, with an increasing sophistication inlu 
^ledial weaponry, moral hypocrisy, and idenrity-piSclphS 
timtion, in ta, seems to escalate the problem just at the Hme 
when (and this would seem to be no cotoddencejTmore 
^ a more mol^ve human identity seems foreefidly suggested bv 
ae very n^ for survival. Natfonal-socialist Germ^ bfte mori 
flagrmt and ^ too recent manifestation of the murfeous mass- 
pseudologia which can befaU a modem nation. 

While we all catty with us trends and tendencies which anchor 
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identities in some pseudo-species, we also feel in our bones that 
the Second World V^'ar fas robbed such self-indulgence of all in- 
n^nce, and tliat any thr^^t of a third one would lead man s 
adaptative genius to its own defeat But those who see what the 
compact majority" continues to deny and to dissimulate must also 
attempt to understand that for man to realize his spedeshood and 
to exchange a wider identity for his pseudo-spedes, means not only 
the creation of a new and shared technological universe, but also 
the out-growing of prejudices which have been essential to all (or 
^ost ^ identities in the past. For each posUioe identity is also 
ddmed by negoHoe images (as we saw even in Frei.ds reference 
to the mtellectual components of his identity), and we must now 

di^ the unpleasant fact that our god-given identities often live 
on the degradation of others. 



m. Positive and Negatioe 

As I restudied Freud s address, I remember a lemail made re- 
cently by a warm-hearted and induential American Jew: “Some in- 
stin^e sense teDs every Jewish mother that she must mab^ her 
child study, that his intefligence is his pass to the future. Why docs 
a Negro mother not care? Why does she not have die same instino- 

^e sense?" Tliis was a rhetorical question, of course; he wanted to 

know whidi rf many possible answers I would give first I sug- 
gested that given American Negro history, the equivalent "instino- 
tive sense" may have told the majority of Negro mothers to keep 
their children, and especially the gifted and the questioning o^ 
away from futile and dangerous competition, that is, for survival’s 
sake to keep them in dieir place even if that place is defined by an 
indifferent and hateful "compact majority." ^ 

That the man said "mothers" immediately marks one of the 
problems we face in approaching Negro identity. The Jewish 
mothers he had in mind would expect to be backed up by their 
husbands or, in fact, to act in their behalf; the Negro mothers 
would not Negro mothers are apt to cultivate the "surrendered 
identity" forced on Negro men for generations. Ihis, so the litera- 
te woidd sugg^ has reduced the Negro to a reflection of the 
negative recogmtion which surrounded him like an endless recess 
of distorting mirrors. How his positive identity has been under- 
mined systematically— first under the unspeakable system of slav- 
ery in North America and then by the system of enslavement 
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perpetuated in tbe rural South and the uroan North — ^has been 
extensively, carefully, and devastatingly documented. 

Here the concept of a negative identity may help to clarify three 
related complications: 

1. Every person’s psychosocial identity contains a hierarchy of 
positive and negative elements, the latter resulting from the fact 
that the growing human bsing, throughout his childhood, is pre- 
sented with evil prototypes as well as with ideal ones (by reward 
and punishment, by parental example, and by the community’s 
typology as revealed in wit and gossip, in tale and story). These ar^ 
(if course, culturally related: in the background which gives prom- 
inence to intellectual achievement, some such negative roles as the 
Schlemihl will not be wanting. The h uman being, in fact, is warned 
not to become what he often had no intention ^ becxnning so diat 
he can leam to anticipate what he must avoid. Thus, the positive 
identity (bur from being a static constellation of traits or roles) is 
always in conflict with that past which is to be lived down and by 
diat potential fu^«ire which is to be prevented. 

2. The individual belonging to an oppressed and eiploited 
minority, which is aware of die dominant cultural ideals but pre- 
vented fipom emulating them, is apt to fuse the negative images 
held up to him by the dominant majority with his own negative 
identity. The reasons for this exploitability (and tCTiptation to ex- 
ploit) lir in man’s very evolution and development as pseudo- 
species. There is ample evidence* of ‘‘inferiority* feelings and of 
morbid self-hate in all minority groiq>s; and, no doubt, the right- 
eousty and fiendishty efficient way in which the Negro slave in 
America was forced into and k^t in ccmditicns preventing in most 
die incentive for independent ambiti(m new cemtinues to exert it- 
self as a wides[»ead and deep-seated inhibition to utilize equality 
evCT where it is ‘granted.* Again, the literature abounds in de- 
scriptions of how the Negro, instead, found escape into musical or 
spiritual worlds or expressed bis rebellion in compromises of be- 
havior now viewed as mocking caricatures, such as obstinate meek- 
ness, exaggerated childlikeness, or superficial submissiven^. And 
yet, is ‘the Negro* not often all coo summarily and all t(x> exclusively 
discussed in such a way that his negative identity is defined only in 
tOTns (rf his defensive adjustments to the dominant white majority? 
Do we (and can we) know enough about the relationship of posi- 
tive and negative elements tvUhin the Negro personality and within 
the Negro community? This alone wciuld reveal how negative is 
negative and how positive, positive. 
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3. As yet least understood, however, is die fact Aat the oppres- 
sor has a vested interest in the negative identity of the oppressed 
because that negative identity is a projection of his own uncon- 
scious negative identity— a projection which, up to a point, malrp* 
him feel superior but sJso, in a brittle way, whole. The discussion of 
the pseudo-species may have clarified some of this. Sut a number of 
questums remain. One comes to wonder, for example, abo' t the 
ways in which a majority, suddenly aware of a vital split in itself 
over the fact tibat it has caused a near-.^ital split in a minority, may, 
in its sudden zeal to regain its moral position and to face the facts 
siTuarety, inadvertent^ tend to carfirm the minoritys n^ative im- 
f.j^e of itself and this in the very act of dwelling ezdusivdy and 
even self-indulgentty iqion the majority’s sins. A elmiriflii may be 
forgiven for questioning the curative vahi<es of an eroessive dose of 
moral zeaL I find, for example, even the designation *cultnralty de- 
prived* somewhat ironic (aMiough I admiie modi of the work 
done under this banner) because I am especialty aware of die fact 
that the middle-class cultures, of which the shun children are de- 
prived, deprives some of die white children of esqierienoes which 
might prevent much neurotic maladjustment There is, in fyr f, an 
exquisite poetic justice in die historic^ fac4 that many white yoimg 
people who feel deepty deprived because of dieir famil/s “culture* 
firxi an identity and a solidarity in living and working with those 
who are said to be dqnived for lach of such culture. Such confron- 
tation may lead to new mutual insights; and I have not, in my life- 
time, heard anydiing approaching the immediacy' of oommcm hu- 
man experience revealed in stories fron today’s South (and from 
yesterday^s India). 



In this cxmnechon we may also ask a question concerning 
measurements used in diagnosing the Negro American’s c<w»Aition; 
and diagnosis, it must be remembered, defines the prognosis, and 
this not least because it contributes to the patient’s self-awareness 
and attitude toward his suffering. 

Our fellow panelist Thomas Pettigrew, in his admirable com- 
pilation A Pro/ifa of the 'Negro American, employs identity terms 
onty in passing. He offers a wealth of solid and all the more shocking 
evidence of the disuse of the Negro American’s intelligence and of 
the disorganization of his family Kfe. If I chcxise from the examples 
reported by Pettigrew one of th^ most questionable and even 
amusing, it is in cMrder to clarity the place of single testable traits in 
the whole configuration of an individual’s development and of his 
pec^le’s history. 
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PeWpew. Mlowtag Burton and WhiUng, discusses Ae ptoUem 
that 

rn -1 iw««i fkflwvless homes must painfully adiieve a masculine se^ 

K’ iSrin^S^iS after Lving 

of the only parental model they have lia^^ 

Sr!1e^^di^ point to Mlicsbflity of this «»4Jen«, prob- 
lem to lower-class Negro males. 

He reports that 

Two obieothre test issessnutots of widely different gto^ 

^X^-SLn^d^ -I «»»K W tote « rtngsT n 
thhA t *i«t y fed, more Mensdy than most pecple do. 

Pettietew wisdy puts ‘‘feminine’' in quotation marks. Vie ^ ^ 
sume®to^M.MJX is an 'objective test assessing 

different pomT induding Alabaixa jail prisoners and ^ento ot 
and tto iiicideutal test blenushe^ 

comMrtSA^^ of statistics so tbat Ae wer-all 

mav wrint to sieniBcant differences between Negroes ^ whita 

and S^en in^ of femininity and of mascultoty. su<* 

assessment sii^ out as 'feminine' Ae 

“feeline more intensely than most people do, may w ^ & 

d^ Ais dLil suggests Aat Ae choice of lert rtems and 

Oe e~<-.iLti<»« dravm from Aem may say at “ “”<* 

aboJtiie test and the testens as alxmt the subjects tested. To wMt 

to be a sineci^ or “to feel intensely^ seems to be somethmg o^ a 
man with feminine traits would acknowledge in Aat 
restx^^ on whom Ae test was first developed and sto^ 
I^^But why, one wonders, should a Wer-da^ Ne^ 

in jail or in a tuberculosis ward not admit to a wish to be a man 

Palil Robeson or Harry Belafonte, and also that 
tensely (if, indeed, he knows what to m^) 

^^:iike whites around him? To be a smg^ ^ 

tensely may be facets of a masculine ideal ^aAy atott^ if you 
grew up to Alabama (or, for that matter, in Napoh), ^h^ * 
^d L a blemish to be denied in a majority having adjusted to 
oAer masculine ideals. Jn fact, in Alabama and m Naples an em- 
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empto by way of “integration- may make you a 

dnfter on the muricy sea of adjustable “roles - In tte case of the 
oomp^ white majority, the denial of “intense feelings- may, in 
tui^ part of a white identity problem which contributes to the 
preju^ced rej^on of the Negro’s potential or periodical inten- 
sity Tests ^boring similar distinctions may be offering “objective- 
^den^ racial differences, but may also be symptomatic of 
K this IS totaffy overlooked, and this is my maih point, the 
test win oriy emphasize, and the tester wiU only reporT^d the 
i^der of the repnt (white or Negro) wiU only perceive the dis- 
tance between the Negro’s “disintegrated- self-imageiy and what 

is assumed to be the white’s “integrated- one. ^ 

As Pettigrew (in another ccmnection) says starkly, putting him- 
self m the shoes of a Negro child to be tested: ® 

» “ “i*®*®** <» • ■oMdfeHjaM white nun's ;=«rumenf 

rt B a dence whites use to prove their capacities and get ahead in^ 
world Ad^g a high tert score ifces not have the same me^ 
® hnw-status Ne^ child and it may even carry a definite 
connoUtioe of personal threat In this sense, scoring low^intelligenM 

^Zg^.r“ »* ‘ 

The whole test-evem thus itself underlies a certain historical and 
wad relati^ty to be clarified in each case in tenns of the actual 

Iw f?" By the same token, it is no means certain 

that the mdnudual undergoing sudi a procedure will be the same 
p^n whra he escapes the predicament of the test procedure ani 

playground or on a street comer. Thus, a 
proffle of the Negro American made up of different methods un- 

oonfiguratioiis 

riffhf procedure wrong and the other 

nght, but It makes both (and more) essential in the establishment 

tt iTanT configuration. On the other hand. 

It IS all too often taken for granted that the hwesHsator (and his 

idenbty conflicts) invisibly blends into his zneAod^ when he fa 

a repre^tetive of a highly (and maybe defensively) verbal sub- 

^up of whites ^fa p«-ceived as such by subjects who are near- 
illiterate or came £rom an illiterate background. 

In this connection, I would like to refer to Kenneth Clark’s mov 
Ing characterization of the sexual life of the “marginal young peo- 
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pie in the ^betto." As a resp(msible father-figure, he knows he must 
not condone >^at he neve^eless must also defend against deadly 
iitereotypes. 

Illegitimacy in the ^letto cannot he understood or dealt with in terms 
of punitive host^, as in the suggestkm that unwed mothers be denied 
welfare if ilJe^itinuKy is repeated. Such approaches obscure, with empty 
and at times hypocritical moralizing the desperate yearning of the young 
for acceptance and identity, the need to be meaningful to someone else 
even for a moment without implication of a pledge of undying fealty 
and forevemess. . . .To expose oneself further to the chances of failme in 
a sustained and faidiful relationship is too large to risk. The intrinsic value 
of the relation^i^ is the only value because there can be no other.^^ 

This places a legal or moral item into its “actual” context— a con- 
text whidi always also reveals something about those who would 
judge and stereotype rather than understand: for is not the intrinsic 
value of the relationdiip exactly that item (hard to define, hard to 
t^ and legally irrelevant) which may be lost in some more fortu- 
nate youths who suffer under a bewildering and driving pluralism of 
values?** 

IV. Past and Future 

Turning now to the new young Negroes: “My God,” a Negro 
woman student exclaimed the other day in a small meeting, “what 
am I supposed to be integrated out of? I lau^ like my grand- 
mother — and I would radier die than not laugh like that.” There 
was a silence in which you could hear the stereotypes click; for 
even lau^ter had now joined those aspects of Negro culture and 
Negro personality which have become susj ’• as die marks of sub- 
mission and fatalism, delusion and escape, but the young girl did 
not give in widi some such mechanical apology as *1by which I do 
not mean, of course . . and the silmice was pregnant with that 
immediacy of joint npetience which characterizes moments when 
an identity conflict Ijerames palpable. It was followed by laughter 
— embarrassed, amused, defiant 

To me, the young woman had ej^ressed one of the anxieties 
attending a rapid reconstitution (rf identity elements: “supposed to” 
reflects a sCTse ot losing the active, the choosing role which is of the 
essence in a sense of identity as a continuity erf die living past and 
the anticipated future. I have indicated that single items of be- 
havior or imag y can change their quality within new identity con- 
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figurations; and yet these same indices once represented an inte- 
gration as well as an integrit}- of Negro life— “su^ as it was,” to be 
sure, but the only existing inner integration for which the Negro is 
now “supposed to” exchange an unsure outer integration. De- 
segregation, compensation, balance, re-conciliation— do they all 
sometimes seem to save the Negro at die cost of an absorption 
which he is not sure will leave much of hims elf left? Thus the “rev- 
olutioL” poses an “identity crisis” in more than one way; the Negro 
writer’s “complicated assertions and denials of identity^ (to use 
Ellison’s words) have simpler antecedents, not less tragic for their 
simplicity. 

For identity development has its time, or rather two lands of 
time: a developmental stage in the life of the individual, and a 
period in history. There is, then, also a complementarity of life- 
history and history. Unless provoked prfanaturely and disastrously 
(and the biographies of sensitive Negro writers as well as direct 
observations Negro children attest to such tragic pr^naturity) 
psychosocial identity is not feasible before the beginning, even as 
it is not dispensable after the end of adolescencef when the body, 
now fully grown, grows together into an individual appearance; 
when sexuality, matared, seeks partners in sensual play and, sooner 
or later, in parenthood; when the mind, fully developed, can begin 
to envisage a career for the individual within a historic^ perspec- 
tive— all idiosyncratic developments which must fuse with 
oth^ in a new sense of sameness and continuity. But die increasing 
irreversibility of all choices (whether all too open or foreclosed) 
leads to what we call the identity crisis w’hich here does not mean a 
fatal turn but rath^ (as in drama and in medicine) an inescapable 
turning point for better or for worse. “Better” hare means a conflu- 
ence of the constructive energies of individual and society, which 
contributed to physical grace, sexual spontaneity, mental ^ertness, 
onotional directness, and social “actudness.” “Worse” means pro- 
longed identity confusion in the young individual. Here it must be 
emphasized — ^for this is the point at which the psychosexual the- 
ories of psychoanalysis fuse with the psychosocial ones— that iden- 
tity formation is decisive for the integration of sexuality (whether 
the cultural trend is toward repression or expression) and for the 
constructive use of aggression. But the crisis of youth is also the 
crisis of a generation and of the ideological soundness of its society. 
(There is also a complementarity of identity and ideology). The 
cuisis is least marked and least “noisy” in tiiat segment of youth 
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which in a given era is able to invest its fidelity^ in an idwdogical 
tend associated ^th a new technical and .sconomic expansion, 
(such as mercantilism, colonialism, industrializ-ition). For here new 
types and rolra of competence emerge. Today this includes the 
young people in all coimtries and in all classes who can fit i ito and 
take active charge of technical and scientific development, learning 
thereby to identify with a lifestyle of testing, inventing, a id pro- 
ducing. Youth which is eager for such experience but unable to find 
acc«s to it will feel estranged from society, ups(3t in its sexuality, and 
unable to apply its aggression constructively, [t may be tliat today 
much of Negro Youth as weU as an artistic-humanistic section of 
wmte Youth feel disadvantaged and, therefore, come to develop a 
certain solidarity in regard to “the crisis” or “the revolution”; for 
young people in privileged middle-class homes as well as ;iii under- 
privileged Negro homes may miss that sameness and coacinuity 
throughout development which makes a grandmothers wannth and 
a fervent aspiration part of an identical world. One may go further 
and say that this whole segment of American youth is attempting 
to develop its own ideology and its own rites of confirmation by fol- 
lowmg the official call to the external frontiers of the Ameiican way 
of me (Peace Co^ps), by going to the internal ones (deeiD South) 
or by attempting in coUeges (California) to lUl an obvioiis void in 
toe traditional balance of the American way of life— a void caused 
by a dearth of that realism, solidarity, and idealogy which ^^elds to- 
gether a functioning radical opposition. 

We win come back to this point. Here «re may sugi;est that 
identity also contains a complementarity of p.ist and futuirei both in 
the individual and in society; it links the actuality of a li^ ing past 
with that of a promising future. This formulation excludes, I hope, 

My romanticizing of the past or any salesmanship in the cr:;ation of 
niture postures.” 

In regard to “the revolution” and its gains, one can only postu- 
late that toe unblinking realism and ruthless de-masking of much of 
toe present literature supports a new sense of toughn«j{s in the 
“face of reality.” It fits this spirit that Pettigrew’s “Profile " for ex- 
ample, fails to list such at any rate untestable items as (in alphabeti- 
cal order) companionability, humor, motherhood, music, sensuality 
spirituality, sports, and so forth. They all are suspect, I llmow, ^ 
traits of an accommodation romanticized by whites. But tliis mies 
presentiy available “profiles” reaUy toe correction of caiicatures, 
rather than attempts at even a sketch of a poitrait. But can a new or 
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renewed identity emerge from corrected caricatures? One thinks of 
all those who are unable to derive identity gai ns from the “accept- 
ance of reality at its worst (as the writers doi and the researchers) 
and to whom a debunking of all older configurations may become a 
further confirmation of worthlessness and helplessness. 

It is in this context also that I must qui l tion the fact that in 
^ny an mdex the Negro father appears ordij under the heading of 
“absence." Again, the relationship be^veen amily disintegration, 
father-absence, and all lands of social and ps/'chiatric pathology is 
overwhelming. “Father absence" does belong;; in every index and in 
the agenda of .donal concern. But as th ■ only item related to 
fatherhood or motiherhood does it not do grave injustice to the 
presence of many, many mothers, and at least of some fathers? 
Whatever the historical, sociological, or leg al interpretation of the 
Negro mothers (and grandmothers) savin;,; presence in the whole 
half-circle of plantation culture from Venezi ijla through the Carrib- 
bean into our South, is it an item to be omill ed from the agenda of 
the traditional Negro identity? Can Negro culture afford to have 
the “strong mother” stereotyped as a liability? For a person’s (and a 
people’s) identity begins in the rituals of infancy, when mothers 
make it clear with many pre-literate mean.*; that to be bom is good 
and that a child (let the bad world call it c 'lored or list it as illegiti- 
mate) is deserving of warmth. As I pomtcd out in another DseJudua 
publication,” these mothers have put an inidelible mark on “Negro 
Culture” and what they accomplished should be one of the proud- 
est chapters in cultural history. 

The systematic exploitation of the Neg i:i male as a domestic ani- 
mal and the denial to him of the status ) r responsible fatherhood 
are, on the other hand, two of the most sL'imeful chapters in the his- 
tory of this Christian nation. For an im1;i)!ilance of mother-and-fa- 
ther presence is never good, and becomes increasingly bad as the 
^d grows older; for then the trust in tfie world established in in- 
fancy rmy be all the more disappointed. Under urban and industrial 
conditions it may, indeed, become the gr:airest factor in personality 
disorganization. But, again, the “disorj;iinization” of the Negro 
family must not be measured solely by it*, distance from the wfcte 
or Negro middle-class family with its one family housing and legal 
and rehgious legitimizations. Disintegration must be measured md 
understood also as a distortion of the trixiitional if often unofficial 
Negro family pattern. The traditional wisdom of the mothers 
will be needed as will the help of the .l'»Jegro men who (in spite 
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some of the ideological movements of modem history. By totalism 
I mean an inner regrouping of imagery, almost a negative conver- 
sion, by which erstwhile negative identity elements become tot^y 
dominant, making out of erstwhile positive elements a combina- 
tion to be excluded totally.^® This, however, can happen in a trami- 
tory way in many young people of all colors and classes who rebel 
and join, wander o£F or isolate themselves; it can subside with the 
developmental storm or lead to an unexpected conunitment. De- 
pending on historical and social conditions, the process has its malig- 
nant potentials, as exemplified in “confirmed” pervert-delinquent or 
bizarre-extremist states of mind and forms of behavior. 

The chill which this process can give us in its political implica- 
tions refers back to our sense of historical shodc when post-Versaill^ 
German youth, once so sensitive to foreign critique, but then on the 
rebound from a love of Kultur which promised no realistic identity, 
fell for the Nazi transvaluation of civilized values. The transitory 
Nazi identity, based on a totalism marked by the radical exclvr 
Sion of foreign otherness, failed to integrate historiically ^ven iden- 
tity elements, reaching instead for a pseudologic ]>erversion of his- 
torv\ Obviously both radical segregationism, in its; recourse to an 
adjusted Bible, and Black Muslimism are the counterparts of such a 
phenomenon in this country. In the person of Mslcolm X tiie spe- 
cific rage which is aroused wherever identity development loses 
the promise of a traditionally assured wholeness, was demonstrateii 
theatrically. Such latent rage (by no means alwsi)^ unjustified) is 
easily exploited by fanatic and psychopathic leaders: it can explode 
in the arbitrary destructivaaess of mobs; and it <xm in a more re- 
pressed form serve the efficient violence of organized machines of 
destruction. Yet, the Black Muslims, too, were able to caU on some 
of the best potentials of the individuals who felt “included.” 

This country as a whole, however, is not hospitable to such total- 
istic turns, and the inabifity or, indeed, unwillingn^ of youth in re- 
volt to come to systematic ideological conclusions :Is in itself 
portant historical fact. The temporary degenenition of the Free 
Speech Movement in California into a revolt of dirty words was 
probably representative of the intrusion of an impotent totalism into 
a promising radicalism. This reluctance to be regiraented in the serv- 
ice of a political ideology, however, can make tbc! latent violence m 
our disadvantaged youth that much more destructive to pwsoi^ 
unity and, sporadically, to “law and order.” But note also, that the 
rate of crime and of delinquency in some Southeiii counties WJis re- 
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ported to have dropped sharply when the Negro population be- 
came involved in social protest. 

The alternative to an exclusive totalism is the wholeness of a 
more inclttsive identity. This leads to another question: If the Ne- 
gro American wants to “find* that wider identity which will permit 
him to be self-certain as a Negro ( or a descend^t of Negroes ) and 
integrated as an American, what joint historical actuality can 
he count on? For we must know that when all the objective realities 
are classified and investigated, and all the studies assessed, the 
question remains: what are the historical actualities with which we 
can work? 

Returning once more to the individual, I can now register a cer- 
tain impatience with the faddish equation of the term identity 
with the question “Who am I?* This question nobody would ask him- 
self except in a more or less transient morbid state, in a creative 
self-confmntation, or in an adolescent state sometimes combining 
both; wherefore on occasion 1 Bind myself asking a student who 
claims that he is in an “id^tity-crisis,* whether he is complaining 
or boasting. For most, the pertinent question really is “What do I 
want to make of myself— and— what do I have to work with?* Here, 
the awareness of inner motivations is, at best, useful in keeping the 
future from bdng swamped by infantile wishes and adolescrat de- 
fenses. Beyond that, only a restored or better trained sense of his- 
torical actuality can lead to a deployment of those energies which 
both activate and are activated by potential developments. How po- 
tential developments become historical fact is demonstrated by the 
way in which “culturally deprived* Negro children meet a sudden 
Ustorical demand with surprising dignity and fortitude. In an un- 
published manuscript, Robmt Coles, who has made significant con- 
tributions to this problem, presents psychiatric data which (accord- 
fag to our theories) would have predicted for a lone Negro boy an 
inevitable and excusable failure in his task of personifying (with 
one other child) the desegregation of a whole school. But he did 
stand up to it unfmgettably— and he is on his way. 

In all parts of the world the struggle now is for anticipatory 
and more inclusive identities: what has been a driving force in revo- 
lutions and reformations, in the founding of churches and in the 
building of empires has become a contemporaneous world-wide 
competition. Revolutionary doctrines promise the new identity of 
peasant-and-worker to the youth of countries which must overcome 
their tribal, feudal, or colonial past; new nations attempt to absorb 
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regions; new markets, nations; and world space is extended to in- 
clude outer space as the proper locale for a universal technological 
identity. 

At this point, we are beyond the question (and Gandhi did mudi 
to teach this to the British) of how a remorseful or scared colonialist 
may dispense corrective welfare in order to appease the need for a 
wid^ identity. The problem is rath^ how he ineloda himself in 
the wider pattern. For a more inclusive idaitity is a do elopment by 
which two groups who previously had come to depimd on each 
other’s negative identities (by living in a traditional situation of 
mutual enmity or in a symbiotic accommodation to one-sided ex- 
ploitation) join their identities in such a way that new potentials are 
activated in both. 

VI. Exclusive and Inclusive 

What wider identities are competing for the Negro American’s 
commitmoit? Some;, it seems, are too wide to be “actual,” some too 
narrow. As too wide I would characterize the identity oi a Ti nman 
bein^ bestowed, according to a strange modem habit of i\ latter-day 
humanistic narcissism, by humans to humans (patients, women, Ne- 
groes, and so on). WMe this at times represents genuine !ranscend- 
ence of the pseudo-species mentality, it often also implies diat the 
speaker, having undergone some revelatory hardships, is in a posi- 
tion to grant membership in humanity to others. But it also tends to 
take all specificity out of “human” relations; for man m%ts man 
always in categories (be they adult and diild, man and woman, 
employer and employee, leader and follower, majority ami minor- 
ity) and “human inter-relations” can truly be only the expr^oc 

divided function and the concrete overcoming of the specific 
amb ivalence inherent in them. I would not be surprised to find 
t ba t our Negro colleagues and friends often sense such a residue of 
spedes-wide colonialism in the “best” of us. In ccmtrast, tl e con- 
crete work on the achievement (rf minimum rights for tfie Negro 
American citizen has created moments of the most intense s.iaring 
of the human condition. 

Probably the most inclusive and tiie most absorbing identi y po- 
tential in die world today is that of technical tIdU. This is what 
Lenin meant when he advocated Uiat first d all the mushik b*. put 
on a tractOT. True, he meant: as a preparation for the identity of a 
class-conscious proletarian. But it has come to mean more today, 
namely, the participation in an area of activity and experi>mce 
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which (for better or for worse) verifies modem man as a worker 
and planner. It is one thing to exclude oneself from such verifica- 
tion because one has proven oneself gifted in other respects and 
able to draw on the traditional verification provided by Humanism 
or the Enli g h tenment— -at least sufiSciently so that alienation from 
the present, too, adds up to some reasonably comfortable ‘liuman 
identity." It is c[uite another to be excluded from it by literacy re- 
quirements which prevent the proof that one is mechanically gifted 
or the use of the gift after such proof is given. Israel, a small coun- 
try with a genius for renewing identities, has shown (for ^cample, 
in the use of fts army as an educational institution) that illiteracy 
can be awre^ted in the process of putting people where they feel 
they are needed and are needed. 

The “African identity” is a strong contender for a wider identity, 
as Harold Isaacs has shown. It offers a highly actual setting for the 
solidarity of blade sldn color, and probably also provides the Ameri- 
can Negro with an equivalent of what all other Am^cans could 
boast about or disavow: an (if ever so remote) homeland. How- 
ever, the American Negro’s mode of separation ^m Africa robbed 
him of the identity dement “hnmigfant.” There seems to be a ques- 
tion also wbetiber to Africans a Negro American is more black or 
more American, and whether the Negro Ammcan, in actual con- 
tacts with Africans, wants to be more Ammcan or more Negro. The 
Black Muslims, at any rate, seem to have called themselves at first 
Asiatics, to emphasize the wider mystical unity of Muslimism. 

The great middle class as the provider of an identity of consume 
(for whom, indeed, Pettigrew^s prescription of “dollars and dig- 
nity’' seems to be most fitting) has been discussed in its limifaHnn^ 
by many, but by none more eloquently than by the President in 
bia Howard University speech. The middle-class identity (a /»1acc 
pre-occupied with matters of real estate and of consumption, of 
status and <rf posture) will include more and more of the highly 
gifted and the fortunate but, if it does not yield to the wider iden- 
tity of the Negro American, it obviously creates new barriers betweoi 
these few and the mass of Negroes, whose distance from white 
competitkm is thereby only increased. “Work and dignity" may be a 
nwre apt slogan, provided Aat work dignifies by providing a “h'v- 
in^ dollar as well as a challenge to competence, for without both 
“opportunity" is slavery perpetuated. 

But here as everywhere the question of the Negro American s 
identity imperceptibly shades into the question of what the Ameri- 
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can wants to make of himself in the technology of the futuxe. In this 
sense, the greatest gain all around ( and one now to be consolidated) 
may be what die doctors at Howard Universi^ have discussed as 
pro-social action on the part of Negroes. I mean the fact diat their 
protest, pervaded by nonviolent spirit and yet clearly defying local 
law and custom, has been accepted by much of the nation as Ameri- 
can, flwl that the President himself would echo the slogan *we 
shall overcome,” thus helping to align “pro-sociaT action with 
American action. The judiciary and legislative levels, too, have at- 
tempted to absorb “the revolution* on a grand scale. But absorp- 
tion can be defensive and merely adjustive, or it can be adaptive 
and creative; this must as yet be seen. 

In the meantime, the success of pro-social acti(Hi should not al- 
together obscure an antisocial idoitity element lelevandy re- 
counted in the autobiographies of Negro Americans. I mean the 
tragic sacrifice of youth designated as deluupient and criminal. 
They, no doubt, often defended whatever identity dements were 
avafiahle to than by revolting in the onty way open to them— a way 
of vicious danger, and yet often of self-respect and solidarity. Like 
the outcast heroes of the American frontier, some anti-social types 
among the Negroes are not eaqpoidahle from die history of their 
people— iK)t yet 

Our genuinely humanist youth, however, will continue to extend a 
idenrity efefnentintorace-relatioos: for future over-all issues 
of iden^ty will indnde die balance widiin man of tedinological 
strivings and ethical and ultimate concerns. I believe (but you must 
not tefl diem for they suspect such words) that the emergence of 
those youths who stepped from utter anonymity ri^t into our na- 
tional affairs does contain a new and wider religU, s element em- 
bracing Tifrfhifig less than the promise of a mankind freer of the at- 
titudes of a pseudo-species: that utopia of universaKty proclaimed 
as the most worthy goal by all world religions and yet always en- 
tombed in new empires (ff dogma which turned into or allied them- 
selves with new pseudo-spedes. The churches, too, have come to the 
insight that eardily prejudices — fanatical or outspoken, hiding in 
indifference, or latent and repressed — feed into diat deadly combi- 
nation which now makes man “the lethal factor^ in the universe, for 
as pointed out it ties limitiess technical ambiticHi (including the su- 
premacy of weapons of annihila tion) and the hypcxrisy of outworn 
moralistic dogma to the territoriality of mutually exclusive identi- 
ties. The counter force, nonoiolence, may always be a compelling 
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and CTeative actuah'ty only at critical moments, and only for “the 

t o the earth. But Gandhi took the first steps toward a world- 
wide application to politics of principles once purely religious. 

As far as the world-wide frontier of post-colonial and colored 
iderOUtes is concerned, it is hard to predict their fate in the clash of 
new national interests in Africa and Asia. As of now, however, one 
cannot ignore the possible implit^ations of American action in Viet- 
nam for a world-wide identfication of colored people with the 
i^ed h^ism of the Vietcong revolutionaries. The very demand 
that North Vietnam give in (and ^en if it were nearly on her own 
terms) to a super-organized ajsailt by a superfluity of lethal 
weapons may simply be too reminiscent <rf the function of firepower 
m colonial expansion in general; oF police power in particular; and of 
a certam (implicitly contemptuous) attitude which assumes that 
natives will give in to pressures to whicL the master-races would 
consider the^lves impervious (vide the British in the Blitz). It 
murt be obvious that differences of opinion ii this country in re- 
gard to American military involvement in Asia ai ’s not merely a mat- 

tCT of the faulty r^g of facts or of lack of nwr.i stan^ 

ade or the other, but also of a massive identity condict Intrinsic to 
toe dominant political-tedmologicsl nucleus of an American identify 
IS toe eqiectation that such power as can now be unleatoed can be 
used to advantage in limited employment, and has built-in safe- 
gu^ds against an unthinkable ccofligration. But there will b > urgent 
voic^ abr^ and sincere protest at home expressing to.' per- 
plexity of toose who perceive only cne active mmral frontier <rf ecual- 
Ity and of peace extending from toe center of the daily ^ of 
toetica to the peripheries of its foreign concerns. Here toe Neecc 
AmOTcan shares the fate of a new and wider American dilem^. 

I have n^ list^ a few <ff the emerging “wider^ identity ele- 
ments m order to introduce queries which other members of the 
•yi^sium are better equipp^ to answer. Such listing can only 
I^d to one tentotive impression, namely, that none of these altema- 
tiv« ^ers to toe American Negro a nucleus for a total realignment, 
and that all thmi must find their place in a new constS^on, 
toe nucle^ of which is already clearly suggested by the two words 



Conchiding Remark 

As used in toe foregoing, the term identity has betrayed its din- 
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ical origin in the study of individual disturbances and of social ills. 
But even where applied to the assessmrat of a social problem it re* 
mains clinical in methodology, that is, it can be used only to focus 
the thinking of a “stafiF." Fot the consideration of identity problems 
calls for the “taking of history,” the localization and the Agnostic 
assessment of disintegration, the testing of intact resources, the ap- 
proximate prognosis, and the weighing of possible action— ea^ 
based on specialties of approach and often of temperament. In ad- 
dition to all this, a certain intuitive insight based on experience 
and on conviction is indispensable in the assessment of verifiable 
reality and of modifiable acttudity. On the way some theory may 
help; but a concept should be retained only as long as it brings some 
preliminary order into otherwise b afflin g piiciiomena.^* 
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